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as showing the number of bacteria per milliliter. The results
should be reported as Standard Plate Count per milliliter. Only
the two significant left-handed digits are used in reporting
the count, the third figure being raised to the next highest number
but never lowered. Thus a colony count of 225 in a 1:100
dilution plate is reported as a Standard Plate Count of 23,000 per
milliliternot 22,500.
A series of at least four or more samples should be examined
before the quality of a given milk supply is judged. The aver-
age is determined logarithmically rather than arithmetically.
By averaging the logarithms of the counts, an occasional high
count has less effect in reducing the quality rating of the milk.
If all the counts are high, the logarithmic average approaches
the arithmetic one.
Sometimes bacteria are present which do not grow well on
the particular medium used, in which case the colonies are small
and hard to see. These are called pin-point colonies. Another
cause of pin-point colonies is the overcrowding of the plates,
owing to the presence of so many bacteria that in their com-
petition for food the colonies do not develop well. Obviously
the latter condition can be prevented by plating a higher dilu-
tion of the sample, yielding fewer colonies.
A comparison of counts made from milk before and after
it is pasteurized will give information concerning the ability
of the organisms to resist the action of heat. The decrease in
the number of bacteria as shown by such counts is a measure
of the efficiency of the pasteurization process. Provided that
the pasteurized milk had not become contaminated after pas-
teurization, a higher count in it than in the raw milk indicates
the presence of thermophilic organisms. This is not a common
occurrence. Usually about 96 to 99% of the bacteria in raw
milk are destroyed by pasteurization.
Some authorities believe that sufficient information concern-
ing the sanitary status of a milk supply may be obtained from
the reductase test and an examination for coliform organisms,
combined, in the case of pasteurized milk, with a phosphatase test.
A common objection to the agar plate count is that it requires
much equipment and results are not obtained until after two
days. In Great Britain the plate count has been abolished for
the official examination of pasteurized milk and replaced by